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Not many writers on Ireland of the present day 
seem disposed to attribute the sad condition of that 
country to the practical grievances arising out of 
** the Tenure of Land." Such an opinion, indeed, 
unsupported by good authority, would be of little 
value ; in order, therefore, to shew that it is a 
view taken by authors of past as well as present 
times, I propose to give a few extracts from various 
works, aiid to refer especially to ' the evidence on 
the occupation of land taken before the Commis- 
sion, of which Lord Devon was chairman. ^ 

In the first place, see what the historian Hume 
says of James the First's successful endeavours to 
improve the condition of Ulster, at that time the 
most disturbed part of Ireland, on account of 
agrarian feuds. He says : — 

" To consider James in a more adyantageous light, we must 
take a view of him as the legislator of Ireland. ... He 
frequently boasts of the management of that country as his mas- 
terpiece ; audit will appear, upon inquiry, that his vanity in this 
particular was not without foundation. James abolished many 
bad customs of gavelkinde, &c., by which property was so much 
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divided^ that no man enjoyed fixed property of any land ; and 
to baild, to plant, to encloBe, to cultivate, to improve, would 
have been so much lost laboar. 

" Ulster having fallen to the Crown, James established 
agricultural colonies ; and that province, from being the most 
wild and disorderly of all Ireland, soon became the best culti- 
vated and most civilized ; and in the space of nine years^ 
according to Sir John Davis, greater advances were made 
towards the reformation of that kingdom than had been made 
in the 440 years which had elapsed since the conquest was first 
attempted." 

Arthur Young, in his account of an agricultural 
tour through Ireland seventy years ago, observes 
that, " the oppression which the poor people have 
" most to complain of is the not having any tenures 
" in their lands, by which means they are entirely 
" subject to their employers/' And this is by 
no means a solitary passage to the same effect. 
Wakefield, in his remarks on the landed property 
of Ireland, says, *^ In England the most important 
" point of all, however, is, that the fullest confi- 
^* dence prevails between the landlord and the 
^< tenant, the latter always being assured that the 
*' tenure, if he chooses, will be renewed to him. 

" The total want of this confidence in Ireland is 
'* an evil of the most serious nature, and injurious 
" in no small degree to the prosperity of the 
" country.'' 

Again, in Thornton's Plea for Peasant Pro- 
prietors : — " Five-sixths of all the farms in the 
** island are less than fifteen acres in extent, and 



** nearly one half less than five acres ; yet in no 
" part of Europe is agriculture more defective, nor 
" tbe peasantry more idle and thoughtless, or so 
" miserable and ill disposed. What reply can be 
'* made to a statement, the truth of which is too 
" notorious to be disputed? Simply, that to Irish 
*• farms are wanting certain conditions, without 
" which no farms, whether email or great, nor 
** their occupiers, can be expected to flourish,*' 

" There are no bounds to the tenant*s liabilities, 
*' and no security against his ejection." 

Mr, Carle ton, the Novelist, remarks in the 
preface to his Emigrants of Ahadarra : '* There is, 
** however, one great truth which every statesman 
** should know and reflect upon, as involving his 
" first and greatest duty. The truth I allude to 
*' is J— that unless some large and enlightened 
** measure shall be conceived and shaped into law, 
*^ for placing the state of landed property in Ireland 
** on a new and more impartial basis, — upon a 
" basis that will secure to the occupying tenants 
" the fruits of their own industry and enterprise, — 
** whilst the rights and interests of tbe head pro- 
** prietor shall be undisturbed, unless they are 
'* furnished with adequate motive to work and 
•' improve their farms without risk of being sent 
** adrift upon the world at the will of either a 
** landlord or agent, unless we say, some such great 
'* and just measure or measures be taken, it is in 
** vain to hope that the people will ever rest 




" satisfied, — that peace and security of life will ever 
" be established, or that the country can ever 
" prosper. One would think that these are verj 
" obvious truths ; but yet it is singular with what 
♦* difficulty legislators can be got to acknowledge 
^* or to act upon them. 

" No man can palliate murder or assassination, — 
" they are crimes which, when resulting from a 
** desperate and deliberate system, ought to be 
*•* instantly and at once put down by the strong 
** hand of the law ; but at the same time the con- 
** dition from which they spring ought also to be 
*^ investigated, and, if necessary, altered and im- 
** proved/* 

Professor Low, in his work on Landed Property, 
says : — 

" If we look to Ireland^ possessing the ad?antage8 which a 
fertile country can supply, bat where relations in the highest 
degree defective exist between the landholder and his tenant, 
what do we find ? Agricolture langoishing, notwithstanding 
all the stimulns of f&Toarable markets; a tenantry ignorant, 
degraded, and impoyerished ; and a fine country incapable of 
profiting by its own resources." 

These shew that various authors have expressed 
their opinions on Tenure of Land as an " original 
nationsd grievance/' My chief reliance, however, 
is on the evidence by the eleven hundred witnesses 
examined before the Devon Commission. Here 
we find endless examples of outrages arising out of 
questions of land, and although much of that evi- 
dence is of a conflicting character, the Report of 



the Commissioners may be considered as their final 
judgment on the value of the testimony. Here 
follow a few extracts from the Report, dated Feb. 
1845. 

*' Th6 foundation of almost all the evils by wbich the social con- 
dition of Ireland is disturbed is to be traced to tbose feelings of 
mutual distrust, wbicb too often separate the classes of landlord 
and tenant." 

" If a tenant is removed from land be has occupied, be is looked 
on as an injured man» and tbe decree too often goes out for ven- 
geance on landlord or agents and on tbe man wbo succeeds to 
tbe farm. And at times a large numerical proportion of tbe 
neigbbourbood look with indifference on tbe most atrocious acts 
of violence, and by screening tbe crimia^y abet and encourage 
tbe crime." 

" Murders are perpetrated at noon day, on a public bigbway, 
and wbilst tbe assassin coolly retires, tbe people look on and 
evince no borror at tbe bloody deed." 

*' Tbe wbole nature of Cbristian men appears in sucb cases 
^banged, and tbe one absorbing feeling .as to tbe possession of 
land stifles all otbers, and extinguisbes tbe plainest principles of 
humanity.'* 

'^ The most general, and indeed almost universal topic of com- 
plaint brougbt before us in every part of Ireland was * tbe want 
of tenure,' to use tbe expression most commonly employed by 
the witnesses." 

" Tbe uncertainty of tenure is, however^ constantly referred 
to as a pressing grievance by all classes of tenants. It is said to 
paralyse all exertion, and to place a fatal impediment in tbe way 
of improvement." 

A few specimens of evidence are now referred to. 
The late Mr. O'Connell stated—" The horrible 
" murder of the Sheahs, in the county of Tipperary, 
*' where an entire family were surrounded in their 
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'* house ; the house was set on fire, and most of the 
<* inmates were humt to death ; such of them as at^ 
** tempted to escape were slaughtered outside. That 
" hideous massacre was occasioned hy the breach of 
*« a written agreement for the holding of land. The 
*^ persons who held the land held it by written con- 
'* tract, but when they came to defend themselves 
'* against an ejectment, it was seen there was no 
•* stamp. 

*' The number of agrarian murders is manifestly 
** accumulating; I think there are more in each sue- 
" ceeding year. I remember when Mr. Baker's mur- 
** der, in the county of Tipperary, one of those assas- 
*^ sinations which took place in the open day, filled 
** the entire county with horror; but there are twenty 
^< of those Baker assassinations now, I am very much 
'^ afraid, where but one occurred before. If things 
'* go on as they do, those murders will accumulate ; 
** and there will be, in a great part of the country, 
^^ a fixity of tenure conquered from the landlords by 
" fear ; and certainly I think every body will agree 
** with me, that a worse fixitjf of tenure than that 
*^ could not, by any human possibility, or diabolical 
" contrivance, be invented." 

Colonel Miller, Deputy-Inspector of Constabulary^ 
supplies another case : — 

** Eighteen years ago, a farmer named Barry, on 
" the late Earl of Donoughmore's estate in Tippe- 
" rary, was brutally murdered. He had succeeded 
'* an ejected tenant." 





Mn Cahill, Crown prosecutor, speaking of eject- 
ments, says : — " I am perfectly convinced that there 
** m no agrarian outrage comnnitted but that the in- 
** habitants about know all the circumstanceSj and 
" the parties concerned." The Annual Register of 
1847, records the following murders arising out of 
agrarian outrages ; '*The Rev* J, Lloyd, on return- 
" ing home after preaching a sermon in his parish 
•* church, was attacked by a maD with a gun. He 
** exclaimed, * What have I done that I should be 
•* murdered ?' The miscreant replied, * You put out 
** a tenant two years ago on your estate at Leitrim, 
" and I tell you, say your prayers, for your time is 
'* come/ The miscreant fired, the unfortunate gen- 
" tleman fell down dead, and the murderer escaped/* 

Again, the horrible assassination of Major Ma- 
bon. It is said that ''his name stood first on a list 
** of twelve doomed to death on account of their 
** refusal to continue the con-acre system ; others 
** say, that the emigrants whom Major Mahon sent 
** out to America last year suffered dreadfully by 
*' fever on their voyage, and after landing; and 
** many of the eviUdisposed at Stokestown attributed 
" the sufferings of these emigrants to the landlord-" 
These emigrants had occupied land under Major 
Mahon. 

*' Mr. Roe, a magistrate near Cashel, was mur- 
*' dered, and the cause assigned was that he had 
*' ejected one Lonergan/' 

*' Mr. Lucas, in King's County, was shot dead. 
** He had recently ejected some tenants," 
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Endless examples migbt be quoted to shew 
that the real practical grievances of Irelasid are not 
political or religions, but social ; and l^t a full and 
&ir ^justment of the ijnestiotn of oecnpatioQ af land 
is the real remedy. 

If Ae present rebellious state of the country be 
urged as a proof to the contrary of this opinion, if 
it be asked, how the evils of Ireland can be called 
" social,*' whilst political excitement is on the Terge 
of civil war, and men are bent on revolution in- 
stead of contending for the redress of practical 
grievances, my answer is, that thfe state of things 
arises out of continued bad Government. Unless 
the people were reckless, fwlom, without hope, and 
without fear, in vain would the standard of rebel- 
lion be raised, or men be found to rally round it. 

Wakefield, speaking of the Tenure of Land, 
says: — "The progress of national misfortune, as 
** connected with a vicious system of internal ad-* 
** ministration, may be traced out in a very few 
*' words. The gradations are not many, but they 
" are striking ; oppression deadens every generous 
^* feeling in the mind, and begets apathy and idle- 
" ness. Idleness is the parent of want — want gives 
" birth to discontent, and discontent produces anar- 
'^ chy, resistance to the laws, and rebellion." 

Thornton, in his " Plea,*' says — " The outrages 
" by which life and property are endangered in Ire- 
'' land result naturally from the wretchedness and 
** desperation of the people. The law is disobeyed. 
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" because, to the multitudes who have nothing to lose, 
" it affords no protection, while it withholds from 
* them everything they covet. Self preservation is 
" the first principle of life, and they that cannot keep 
•* their lives by any other means must fight for them. 
" To an Irish cottier a writ of ejectment is equivalent 
'' to a sentence of starvation, and he not unnaturally 
*^ endeavours to retain possession of his land by send- 
" ing a bullet through the head of every competitor. 
'* It is the fear of destitution that goads him on to 
" crime/' 

If, indeed, there were any doubt as to the para- 
mount importance of this question of the occupa- 
tion of land, the anxiety of the Legislature to inter- 
fere would remove it. Not less than three bills 
were introduced during last session ; such, how- 
ever, is the jealousy of the Irish proprietors, and 
the indifference of English representatives, that 
nothing was achieved towards the settlement of 
the question. The Secretary for Ireland brought 
forward a Landlord and Tenant Bill, which pro- 
fessed to recognise "Tenant Compensation," but it 
will be seen, that the very clause which admits the 
justice of Tenant Right in principle, denies it in 
practice. 

Clause 29. And be it enacted — 

'^ That any tenant who shall actually occupy and reside upon 
any land in Ireland as tenant, under any lease or agreement in 
irriting, or from year to year, or at will, the net annual value of 
which land shall not exceed Ten Pounds, as valued under the 
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taluation in forte for the time heing^ wutde under the Acts for the 
more eff^ectual relief of the destitute poor in Ireland^ or the repre^ 
sentativee ofeuch tenant^ ahall^ Dpon giving ap the poBseraon of 
such land to the landlord or person nnderwhom the same is or may 
be held, on the expiration of such tenancy, or in porsnance of 
a notice to quit served by such landlord, or npon being dispos- 
sessed thereof, in pursuance of such notice to quit, or under a 
decree for possession, or writ of Habere in an ejectment on the 
title, brought by such landlord or person, be entitled to recover, 
in manner hereinafter provided^ from such landlord or person, 
reasonable and adequate compensation, not exceeding Three 
Teari net annual value ofeneh lands, as the saane shall be then 
valued and rated under the Acts last aforesaid, for any improve- 
ments which may or shall have been made within Ten Tears next 
before such giving up of possession or such dispossession as afore- 
said, upon such premises by him, or any'person firom under whom 
he derives, by reclaiming waste land, or by draining or thorough- 
draining or subsoiling, by trenching or otherwise, or by clearing 
the land of rocks or large stones, or by the erection of any new 
dwelling-house or other buildings of a substantial nature thereon, 
suitable to the said land, or by the rebuilding or enlarging any 
such buildings thereon, whether such improvements shall have 
been made before the passing of this Actor afterwards ; provided 
that where snch improvements shall consist of or relate to buildings 
erected after the passing of this Act, the previous consent in 
writing of the landlord or his known or authorised agent to the 
section, rebuilding or enlarging of the same shall have been ob- 
tained by the tenant in order to entitle him to compensation 
therefore," 

Thus a tenant under a rental of £10. a-year is 
entitled to full compensation, whilst all above £10. 
are excluded. 

Surely we have a right to contend, that if the 
occupier under £10. a year is entitled to compensa- 
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tion, fl fortwri all those who have laid out larger 
sums in larger holdings, are, if possible, still more 
entitled to the same measure of justice. 

Such capFicious legislation would have raised ex- 
pectations only to be disappointed ; the intricacies of 
the bill in other respects, would have added fresh 
incentives to litigation, and would have endangered 
the continuation of the "good custom of Ulster/' 
but the Bill was happily abandoned. 

It is contended by some that this Landlord and 
Tenant question should be regarded as a case of 
master and man, and that according to the rigid 
rule of political economy they should be left to act 
for themselves, and the Legislature should stand 
aloof* 

The position of master and man^ however, pre. 
supposes a more advanced state of things. Until it 
is settled to whom exclusively belongs the soil on 
which the work is to be done, it is premature to 
make any arrangement between the labourer and 
his employer. Besides, we speak of an exceptional 
case, A country without food, without security of 
life and property, cannot be dealt with in the same 
stern manner, that Economists might prescribe in 
an essay on general government. Let it once be de- 
cided to whom, and in what proportion belongs the 
soil, whether to the possessor of the title deeds> who 
shews his claim to the bare land, or to the actual 
occupier of the land, who shews the result of his 
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labour and capital bestowed on that land, and the 
question of master and man may fairly be left to 
itself. 

A remedial measure for the adjustment of this 
question having been long promised by the Govern- 
ment, it was a great disappointment to those who 
felt that upon this depends the salvation of Ireland, 
that the Executive did not disregard alike the op- 
position of the Irish members and the apathy of the 
English, and proceed to effect that, by legislative 
enactment, which the Devon Commissioners admit 
it is hopeless to expect to be done by voluntary ar- 
rangement. 

They say — " Upon a review of all the evidence 
" furnished to us upon the subject, we believe that 
** some legislative measure will be found necessary, 
" in order to give efficacy to such agreements as 
" well as to provide for those cases which cannot be 
** settled by private agreement. We earnestly hope 
^' that the Legislature will be disposed to entertain 
" a bill of this nature, and to pass it into a law with 
" as little delay as is consistent, with a full discus- 
^* sion of its principle and details. " 

It must be borne in mind, that the Tenure of 
Land in England and Ireland are very different 
things. Almost all the land in Ireland was confis- 
cated during the Civil Wars in the time of Elizabeth ; 
and again, more than one-third of the island was be- 
stowed on the followers of Cromwell, in many cases 
English Protestants (absentees), who, unwilling to 
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lay out money on property which, falling to them by 
the hazard of war, might be taken away by the 
same chance, were glad to let their land at a 
nominal rent, to any one who would occupy and 
improve it. 

Leases, " renewable for ever," on a fixed fine, were 
often granted for si xty-one years, or for three lives,* 
&c. — but in no case did the Landlord invest his 
own capital, and to this day the Tenants do all the 
improvements, and the Landlords none, precisely 
the converse of the ordinary practice in England. 

The digest of the Devon Report speaks of the 
'* comparative tranquillity of Ulster, owing to the 
** existence of Tenant Right ; and of the methodized 
•* warfare in Tipperary, in order to obtain Tenant 
** Rights." Those rights are the custom of allowing 
a farmer to sell the improvements, paid for, or made 
by himself, to the succeeding tenant, which is usually 
adjusted by two of the neighbours. In other parts of 
Irelsfad, where the custom does not exist, it is op- 
tional with the landlord to allow the tenant to sell 
the improvements, or to appropriate the same to 
himself. 

Fropi the want of an established custom of this 
kind is to be traced the origin of Ireland's grievances 
— ^here lies the pith and marrow of the whole ques- 
tion. . Some Landlords, besides those in Ulster, 
although not compelled by the custom, allow their 

^ The half of Ireland is said to be leased in perpetuity. 
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Tenants to obtain compensation — but this is not 
always the ease, and very few instances of oppres- 
sion will suffice to prevent men from improving 
land from which they may be ejected by the caprice 
or tyranny of a Landlord.* 

In consequence of this uncertainty, men are pre- 
vented from using their capital, and employing the 
industry of others, and the whole country, except- 
ing the part enjoying Tenant Right, is in an impo- 
verished condition, owing to the absence of the 
very first element of civilization, — " Perfect security 
of Property." 

It must be confessed, the Government have a 
difficult task to perform. The Irish Landlords are 
furious against any regulation between themselves 
and their tenants, England and Scotland look on 
with indiffisrence, and the great body of the Irish 
are incapable ofmakingtheir feelings known, except 
by the murders they perpetrate, and the sympathy 
evinced by the population, who secretly rejoice that 
vengeance goes forth, and that their cause is upheld 
by the intimidation which their horrible deeds 
create. 

Is it not a scandal that we should look on indif- 
ferently — is not an amount of nine millions sterling, 
drawn in one year from the national resources 
under a state of the greatest embarrassment, to 
support nine millions of fellow-countrymen, worthy of 
the consideration of England ? 

* See Inglis's Ireland, page 264. 



We struggle frequently for things of very minor 
importance, and we leave disregarded the whole 
question of remedial measures for the Sister King* 
dom. 

Something is attributable, indeed, to the false 
position in which these two countries stand towards 
each other. Instead of both being desirous of a dimi- 
nution of taxation ; whilst England strives to rid her- 
self of the window tax for example, Ireland opposes 
her, because she being exempted from that tax, fears 
that if that were repealed, some other tax would be 
imposed which might aflFect Ireland equally with 
England herself. Besides, this system of taxing the 
two countries differently, is not only unfair as regards 
the unequal imposition of burthens, but it operates 
on Parliamentary divisions. If Irish representatives 
do not stand by the Government when the repeal 
of any tax not home by Ireland is mooted, the 
Government would not perhaps stand by the Irish 
representatives when it is proposed to extend the 
income tax to themselves. Equal laws, equal jus- 
tice, and equal taxation for the two countries, 

In taking a comprehensive view of Ireland, it 
must be admitted, that many other grievances exist 
besides this question of ** Tenure of Land ;" true 
indeed, the anomalous position of the two Churches 
— true, the defective state of the representation — 
true, her absenteeism, and middlemen and conacre 
system — true, the low moral condition of the whole 
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population — tme, poTWty and crime are the only 
things that abound. Yet it is not to these we most 
look for the origin of the evils which beset Hiber- 
nia ; they are the concomitants only ; they are, to a 
certain extent, cause and effisct ; they vise out of 
grieyances, but themseWes they create grieyances. 
It is to an earlier state of society we most look for 
the seed of that noxioos plant which makes Ireland 
in the midst of eyery things* a wilderness;'' adesert, 
sorronnded by all that is requisite finr the highest 
d^ree of happiness; a plague-spot on the tauce of 
the fair world. 

The primary condition is wanting ; the first ele- 
ment of ciyilisation does not exist : the sacred 
rights of property are not estaUished, exdusiye 
possession is denied ; one man claims the land, ano- 
ther claims the yalue of his labour and capital on 
that land. One qects — the other murders. Am I 
not justified in saying these things by referoH^e to 
those cases of agrarian outra^ already mentioned ? 

Thewel&reof cme-third partc^the United Kingdom 
depends upon the relationship between landlmd and 
tenant; and we must act with the energy suited to 
theoocadmi. 

The dominion of Hindostan, with its hundred and 
twcstj million souls, is not aboye our poww ; we 
add new coUmies annually to our possesskms, and 
midertake to goyem them, and shall we hesitate to 
try and goy^rn Ireland — to mediate betweoi the 
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^ Irish and themseWes" — to make them happy and 
contented, by removing the one great impediment 
in the way of their being profitably employed ? 

When it is proposed to interfere between land- 
lord and tenant, the Irish proprietors cry out 
" CcHifiscation " — they accuse England of a readi- 
ness to give away their property to others who have 
no just claim to it ; it is not those, however, who 
seek to adjust differences irreconcilaUe with na- 
tionsd in'osperity — ^not those who step in to act the 
part of arbiters — ^not those who desire to settle ques- 
tions of disputed property, which have left their traces 
in blood in the sad history of this country— not those 
who (having no interest save the welfare of all) 
compel, by legislative enactment, the disputing 
parties to abide by the terms fixed for them by 
independent persons; but it is the land proprietors 
themselves who confiscate their own property, who, 
despite the bloody deeds of revenge, and the sympathy 
of the people, listen to no warning, but stiff-neckedly 
maintain their privilege to manage their properties 
as they please, and challenge the right to interfere 
between them and their tenants, and thus perpe- 
tuate the spirit of rebellion, which oozes out in one 
place or another, whatever may be the attempts to 
stop the same. 

Strange that men should be so slow to see their 
own interest. 

Granted, it would be a great thing for the unem- 

B 2 
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ployed to feel that they might set themselves to work, 
and would be sure to reap the harvest which they 
sow, and that for whatever improvements they make 
on another man's property, they may obtain compen- 
sation, if they should quit their occupation ; but it 
would be a great thing likewise for the landlord to 
see his people industriously employed, to know that 
the improved state of his land is a guarantee of his 
rent (as the valuation due to a tenant is available 
for arrears of rent), and a great thing for the pro- 
prietor to feel that where this tenant-right exists, 
where the country is not disturbed by agrarian 
quarrels, and the people are industrious and con- 
tented, the value of property is worth from ten to 
twelve years' purchase more than in the disturbed 
parts. This was the opinion of Wakefield forty 
years ago, and is the opinion of M*Culloch, as in 
his " Statistics of the British Empire,*' see p. 572. 

Is not the landlord's interest, therefore, to obtain 
an adjustment of the tenure of land as great as that 
of the poor occupier ? 

They who have not examined this subject may 
not be aware how large an amount the money value 
of tenant-right frequently is. Lord Londonderry's 
agent, in his evidence before the Devon Commis- 
sion, supposes it amounts to £10. per acre, English, 
on the whole of his property. Many other witnesses 
give a similar opinion. In cases of Railway com- 
pensation much larger sums have been given ; but 
in Ulster it must be borne in mind, that tenant-right 
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being acknowledged, much had been done in the 
way of improvement, whereas in other parts of Ire- 
land not much compensation could be expected. 

My argument is, not so much that people fail to 
obtain the value of their improvements in the three 
southern provinces of Ireland, as that, not having 
the certainty of being remunerated, they will run no 
risk of losing their industry or capital by laying out 
on another's property that which they may be 
obliged to leave behind them without compensation. 

It is not so much my complaint that they are 
cheated out of their improvements, as it is my 
regret, that they do not feel security enough to in- 
duce them to make improvements. 

In a country of twenty millions of acres, and eight 
oi[ nine millions of inhabitants, there are so many 
cases, that all of them cannot come under any general 
heads ; but in order to shew the nature of some of 
the negociations in land, I take the case of a lease 
granted by Sir Richard Keane, of Waterford. He 
let, a few years ago, 470 acres for ninety-nine 
years, at Is. per acre for twenty-one years, and 
Qs. 6d. per acre to end of lease (mountain land). 
Buildings were erected by the Tenants, and a large 
portion of the land cultivated; in such a case as this, 
there being a lease, and the rent very small, it would 
be most unjust if, by a law passed now, any pretence 
for compensation should be set up at the end of 
the term. 

This case is cited, not only to protest agaiiw 
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compensation under such circumstances, but to 
shew the almost nominal rent of mountain land, and 
to shew, also, how large an amount is sometimes in-^ 
Tested when there is ample security by a long lease. 
The outlay on such a farm for buildings and for 
the reclamation of land at an expense of from £10 
to £20 per acre, amounts to many thousands of 
pounds. 

The evidence of the Rev. Patrick Fogarty (Water- 
ford), will supply another case of a different kind ; 
he states, *^ that in his part of Waterford, mountain 
•* land is let rent free for seven years, then 5s. j 7*«> 
" or 125. 6d. an acre till the end of twenty-one years; 
" after that it is optional with the landlord to alter 
" it, and impose any rent. They say, that after so 
" short a time as twenty-one years, the fruits of their 
*^ labour and cultivation come into the hands of their 
'• landlord. They have no stimulus to labour. 
" That is the general complaint." 

It is needless to quote any other cases from the 
five folio volumes of evidence ; much is of a con- 
flicting character. It is stated, however, in the 
Digest, that none of the evidence on any subject 
was so concurrent and so conclusive as that on 
tenant compensation. 

Looking, therefore, broadly at this unhappy 
country ; see her at present in a state of beggary 
and rebellion — absenteeism increasing — the Habeas 
Corpus Acjt suspended —traitors awaiting trial — 
whilst rebels are acquitted, because juries are afraid 
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to convict— 45,000 men in arms to prevent open 
war — the Sovereign obliged to postpone a long- 
deferred visit— England compelled to furnish mil- 
lions to keep her people alive— exempted from the 
income tax and assessed taxes, being unable to bear 
her share of the public burthens — the chief diffi- 
culty of each Prime Minister, and a discredit to 
Europe, 

Adjust the question of the occupation of land—re- 
move the fatal impediment in the way of remunera- 
tive outlay on the soil, and you may see our sister 
country no longer a dead weight on England, but 
our support and our honour ; her population a 
source of wealth, because profitably employed, and 
so far from redundant, that if doubled, it would 
only be in proportion to that of Armagh, one of the 
most flourishing counties in Ireland* According to 
Sir R* Kane, " the peasantry of Armagh are better 
clothed, lodged, and fed, than in most other couQties 
in Ireland/' 

Again, Alison on Population, says : — 
"The population of the iskod amounts at preacnt (18^0) to 
about eigiit miUions of souls, and although this number is not 
oue-third of what might be comfortably iDaintained iu the coun* 
try if industry generally prevailed, and cultivation was carried oe 
in an improved manner, yet it is greatly more than^ under exist- 
ing circumstances, can earn a Uvcllbood/' 

With such opinions before us, we need not stop 
to contend, that over- population is not *' the bane of 
Ireland," and that emigration or colonization is 
not the sole remedy. 



In order, however, to achieve the adjustment of 
the Landlord and Tenant question, the first condi- 
tions' of civilized life must he estahlished ; men 
must have confidence that the rights of property will 
be regarded, — this, the basis of all liberty,— pre- 
vious to which it is premature to talk of civilized 
countries. They are barbarous who know not the 
blessings of " security of property/' The people 
of the Caucasus, for example, who hold their posses- 
sions by the force of arms alone, have no claim to 
the title of civilized beings ; and until that '^ sole 
and despotic dominion which one man claims and 
exercises over the external things of the world, in 
total exclusion of the rights of any other individual 
in the universe," which Blackstone defines as ** the 
right of property,*' be established, it is vain to speak 
of political privileges, extension of the franchise, 
municipal corporation reforms, rotary parliaments, 
model farms, as remedies applicable to the existing 
circumstances of Ireland. These are the decorations 
of the building, the columns, the capitals, the entab- 
lature, instead of the concrete foundation, on which 
alone the main strength of the building must 
depend. 

The case of Prussia, although, perhaps, not 
exactly analogous, is not so dissimilar as not to 
be useful in the consideration of the subject. 

M*Culloch's Geographical Dictionary, article 
Prussia, states that an edict in 1815 enacted, that 
all peasants holding land on perpetual leases, sub- 
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ject to certain conditions^ should give up one- third, 
and retain as their own two-thirds ; and all other 
tenants on life leases. Sec, should give up half their 
holdings, and retain half as their own. Lord 
Brougham, in his " Political Econotny/' says, ** It 
" is remarkable, that the iioble8» who had of course 
** complained much of so violent an interference 
'* with their property, felt so soon the benefits 
'* resulting from the new arrangement, and espe- 
'* cially from the improvement which it effected in 
" the condition of their tenants, that they repre- 
** sen ted it as * advancing them a century/ " And 
if the case of Prussia be not strictly analogous j see 
what has been done under our own laws. " The 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act" provides amply 
for all compensation where land is required for 
railway purposes, whether in case of tenants-at-will 
or on lease. It has been frequently used with good 
effect, and has been lately adopted in "The Far- 
mers* Estate Society Act,'* as the principle on 
which any tenants are to be compensated who may 
he displaced by the operation of that Act. The 
Farmers' Estate Society contemplate the purchase 
of land on a wholesale scale, with a view to sell the 
same again in lots of not less than thirty acres, in 
order to facilitate the investment of capital* in land j 
there is a provision, however, that no lot shall be 

* The expense and legal difficulties of the traiiafer of land are 
so great, that there are but 8000 land proprietors in Ireland. 
It k a sayiogj *' a furtlung'a worth of land and a pound's worth 
of kw/' 
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sold to more than one occupier ; and as it may be 
necessary to '^ clear" the land in some cases c^ 
various occupiers, it is provided that this shall be 
done in a manner similar to that under the Railway 
Act. 

The Farmers' Society Act referred to may be 
considered as an appendix to the Act for the Sale 
of Encumbered Estates, passed likewise last Ses* 
sion ; and Sir C. Trevelyan, in his ** Crisis," speak- 
ing of the importance of such an act (the Encum« 
bered Estates), calls it '* the master-key to unlock 
the field of industry in Ireland."* I cordially con* 
cur in this opinion, premising, at the same time, 
that an adjustment of the Tenant-right should have 
preceded it. For see practically what may be the 
effect. An encumbered proprietor sells a portion 
of his estate, a capitalist from Dublin or from 
England buys it, and proceeds to improve the 
condition of the property. His first step is to 
induce enterprizing tenants to farm the land, for 
which purpose it is necessary to " clear" it of its 
present occupiers. Ulster excepted, there is no 
rule by which to adjust the question of the value of 
the tenant's property. Read the case in the Digest, 
page 857, of Lord Lorton's attempt, in 1835, to 
introduce an improved system of husbandry. The 
new Tenant Brock, who was to have introduced flax, 
was murdered. Another followed, Dymond; he 
also was immediately murdered. £1500. reward 

* See ** Condition and Prospects of Ireland/' by Jonathan Pinij 
a most interesting work. 
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was offered for the murderer of Brock, but without 
effect. The land had been ^^ cleared/' of several 
tenants, in order to make way for Brock, and much 
dissatis&ction had been caused by the ^^ clearance/' 
This is a specimen of the ill success attending 
attempts to consolidate farms, and introduce im- 
proved cultivation. If we are to hope for anything 
from the facility now afforded of increasing the 
number of land proprietors, by the sale of portions 
of encumbered property, we must hope that in- 
stances will occur continually of the introduction 
of fresh capital and fresh enterprize ; and it be- 
comes, therefore, more essential than ever, that the 
tenant's interest should be forthwith provided for 
in some definite and equitable manner, otherwise 
the long desired object of facilitating the sale of 
encumbered estates, instead of being the greatest 
boon, may only add to our difficulties. Nor do I 
wish, indeed, to entangle still farther the intricacies 
of this riddle ; if it be said in error, it may be 
contradicted or explained, if it be said in truth, it 
may be dealt with accordingly. 

It was stated by Lord George Bentinck, when he 
made his proposition of a loan of sixteen millions 
for Irish railways, that the average amount of 
tenant-right paid by the Railway Companies for 
land taken by them was £20. an acre. This shews 
bow considerable a claim this tenant compensation 
is ; and although such large sums would probably 
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not be obtained now, much larger have been 
awarded, as in Lord Lurgan*s case, (See digest of 
Devon Report, page 296.) 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of dealing with this long-disputed question. 
The Legislature has for the purposes of Railways, 
and again recently for the object of establishing the 
Fanners' Estate Company, introduced a clause into 
those Acts which effectually settles the tenant's claim 
for these specific purposes. Surely, therefore, Par- 
liament will not hesitate to do that for the welfare 
of Ireland's whole population, which it has done for 
the Railway interest. 

If the bad feeling, the bloodshed, the outrages of 
Ireland, arise out of quarrels connected with the 
possession of land, and if in the case of Railway 
Companies, regulations exist for equitable adjust- 
ment, let some provision be made for every case of 
eviction from land, whether for railway purposes, or 
for the landlord's convenience. 

Being quite unconnected with Ireland by birth 
or property, I have made these observations without 
fear or favour, and have shewn, I trust, where the 
practical evil exists, and to what point the remedy 
must be directed. It is said daily, by various writers, 
that the thing wanting for Ireland is not legislation 
— not agitation — not repeal. That all that is 
requisite is, quiet, freedom from political movement, 
discipline for high and low, and the disposition, on 
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the part of the rich, to he kind and conciliatory, and 
on the part of the poofj sohmission and content- 
ment. 

Indispensahle things, indeed j but that man is 
more sanguine than I am who supposes that by these 
superficial appliances we shall eradicate the canker- 
worm of Ireland. If the disease is so deeply 
seated as to have existed beyond the memory of 
man in the relations between the land proprietors 
and land occupiers, it is but a forlorn hope to ex- 
pect, that '* quiet, and discipline, and mutual for- 
bearance" can adjust differences which length of 
time has rendered habitual, and entailed jealousies 
have made hereditary. 

If the defective arrangements between landlord 
and tenant are the immediate cause of the disturb- 
ances, let legislative enactments settle these disputed 
questions by some summary tribunaL 

Ulster stands before us, a living example of the 
effect of a good understanding ■ the custom of Ulster 
works well— it does honour to the land proprietors, 
it does justice to the land occupiers; — the result is, 
the people are happy and prosperous, and property 
more valuable. 

My ambition in putting forth these opinions is to 
draw the attention of some active and energetic 
mind in England to the subject, to induce some one 
to take up this question, to discuss it apart from 
the local prejudices and party spirit which are apt 
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to attach themselves to Irishmen, to take up the 
subject not only as a matter of interest to our sister 
country, but as a matter of ** justice to England/' 
Consider the amount of taxes borne by Great Bri- 
tain exclusively. See the fifth part of our whole 
army occupying Ireland; the income tax bearing 
oppressively on Great Britain, whilst Ireland, be- 
cause she is quarrelling with herself, and wasting 
her blood and resources in continual outrages, has 
no substance left to enable her to give her propor- 
tion to the national fund. Let this continue no 
longer ; bring this long-pending suit to isdue ; insist 
on *^ compulsory adjustment ;" do for the mass of 
the population of Ireland that which you have done 
for those whose lands were taken for purposes of 
Railways, and you will diflfuse a confidence through- 
out the country, which will induce the farmers to 
bring forth their concealed capital, and to employ 
with energy their long suspended industry. Others, 
moreover, will not be slow to take advantage of this 
new opening. Long leases secured^ or the principle 
of ** tenant compensation*' recognized, the three 
southern provinces, instead of being in a state of 
paralysis with respect to agricultural movement, 
may expect to see money invested in the cultivation 
of the land, in the same way as in Ulster. 

It will no longer be thought that emigration is 
the sole remedy ; active labourers will be in as much 
request in their own country for the purposes of 
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improYod cultivation, and for the reclamation of 
waste lands,* as they are now indispensable to the 
&rmers of East Lothian, and to many of the best 
cultivated counties of England. Ireland, in short, 
will be happy and prosperous, and England will 
reap the benefit of having taken an active part in 
compelling parties to settle their differences, by the 
good opinion she will have gained for herself as 
peacemaker, and by the power she will have afforded 
to Ireland to pay her fair proportion to all the 
pecuniary burthens imposed on Great Britain. 

* See scheme for reclamation of waste lands in Thornton's 
Plea for Peasant Proprietors. 
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APPENDIX. 



The Petition of the Presbytery of Ballibay, in connexion with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
** Respectfully sheweth, 

" That your Petitioners have learned with much pleasure the 
intention of her Majesty's Government to introduce a measure 
during the present session of Parliament to regulate the relations 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland. 

" That your Petitioners have been intimately acquainted with 
the practical working of the system of tenant-right which has 
existed in the province of Ulster for upwards of two hundred 
years, and that they feel themselves impelled by a sense of duty 
to the people committed by Divine Providence to their pastoral 
superintendence, and to the great empire of which they have the 
honour to be citizens, to inform your honourable House that the 
effects of tenant-right have been most beneficial to the landed 
proprietors, to the tenant farmers, and to the labouring popu- 
lation. The lives of landlords, and of those to whom they 
are accustomed to delegate their authority, are as safe in that 
part of Ireland where tenant-right has hitherto been respected, as 
they are in the most peaceful districts in either England or 
Scotland ; and although the land in the north of Ireland is of a 
very inferior description to the fertile soil of the south, yet it has 
sold, and would now sell, at a much higher price per acre when 
brought into the market. The vast majority of the farmers of 
Ulster have been accustomed to receive not mere compensation ' 
for improvements, but to hold their land at such fair and equit- 
able rent as they had engaged to pay, without interference from 
their landlords, and to sell it when so disposed to the highest 
bidder without let or hindrance from any quarter. They have 
thus been prevented by the powerful motive of self-interest from 
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fonning those habits of indolence^ and lawlessness and crime 
vhich unhappily prevail in those parts of this country where the 
property, if not the liyes, of the weak and the defenceless have 
been left at the mercy or the caprice of the powerful and the 
influential. Their own just rights having been respected, they 
have respected the rights of others ; and, by the blessing of the 
God of Righteousness, they are in general an industrious, peace- 
able, and prosperous generation. The capital which by such 
habits is infallibly realized they are induced to expend in the 
improvement of their farms, confident that there it will still be 
as much their own, and will yield a larger interest, and wiU 
sen to greater advantage than if it had been deposited in 
the chartered savings' bank. As a necessary consequence, the 
poor man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow gets 
employment, and the consequent means of self-support for him- 
self and his family. And it is well known that during the late 
fumine, occasioned by the failure of the potato crop, notwith- 
standing the gigantic efforts of a merciful Government to pre- 
serve the lives of the people, notwithstanding the munificent 
offerings of the wealthy and compassionate of other lands, the 
poor throughout the south and west of Ireland not only crowded 
the workhouses until they became absolute pest-houses, but died 
in their miserable homes in tens, perhaps in hundreds, of thou- 
sands, of sheer starvation ; while in this province death from 
such a cause was well nigh unknown, and in many districts, after 
pnmding for their own destitute poor, the gentry, merchants, 
and fiunmera of Ulster were able to give large and efficient aid to 
their perishing countrymen. The salutary effects of tenant- 
right, where it has hitherto existed, and the lamentable state of 
things where it has hitherto been unknown, should, in the judg- 
ment of your Petitioners, at once induce a wise and benignant 
Legislature to establish it by law throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland. 

*• Your Petitioners have witnessed with sincere regret those 
deeds of assassination which have lately defiled this land with 
blood, and disgraced its name among the nations of the earth 

C 
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They are ready and anxious to unite with all ^ good men and 
true ' in endeavouring to punish and prevent such awful crimes. 
But, as these murders have in almost every instance heen per- 
petrated by those who deemed themselves unjustly ejected, or 
unmercifully persecuted, by some of the landlords of the south 
of Ireland, your Petitioners are deeply convinced that the only 
e£fectnal way to prevent their recurrence or continuation, is to 
give to every solvent tenant a legal right to the property created 
by his own labour. This will render it his own benefit to uphold 
and obey the laws of the country, and to advance the prosperity 
of the general community. The lawless and turbulent will be 
left without shelter or encouragement. Then, but we greatly 
fear never till then, will the lives and properties of landlords, 
and of all other men, be as sacred and as safe throughout all 
Ireland as they have heretofore been, and now are, in Presbyte- 
rian Ulster. 

" Your Petitioners therefore pray your honourable House to 
introduce and pass a Bill without delay which shall give to every 
solvent tenant in Ireland a legal right to his land at a fair and 
equitable rent without interference from the landlord, and also 
to sell it to the highest bidder when he thinks proper to do so 
without let or hindrance from any party. 

*' And your Petitioners shall pray. 

" Thomas Boyd, Moderator and Minister at 

Castleblaney. 
** Thomas McWilliam, Minister of Creggan. 
" S. Blair Shaw, Clergyman of Bromfield. 
&c. &c. &c. 

" At Castleblaney, the first day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight years." 

THE END. 
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TO 



HIS KXCELLENCY 



THE EAUL OF CLARENDON, 



My Lord, 

At a period like the present, when all your 
Excellency's time and energies are employed in regulating 
the afiairs of that part of the United Kingdom now com- 
mitted to your care, it is not without the greatest reluctance, 
and extreme diffidence, that I, totally unknown as I am to 
your Excellency, venture to obtrude my opinions on your 
notice. Nothing but a deep sense of the tremendous social 
difficulties in which Ireland is now involved, and an earnest 
desire to assist in any manner in bringing her safely through 
them, could induce me to trespass for any time, however 
short, on your attention. 

I need scarcely call your Excellency's attention to the 
fact, that during the past winter a very considerable portion 



of the inhabitants of Ireland have been supported by the 
poor-rates, while employed at the akaost useless occupation 
of breaking stones. The soundest reasoning on the subject 
of poor-laws, aided by the experience of the past, forbids 
that they should be employed in any more profitable man- 
ner. Though a large number of those who have been so 
supported during the winter may be absorbed by the 
demand for labour at the periods of the turf cutting, the 
hay making, and the harvest, there is too much reason to 
fear tliat the greater part of them must continue to be 
burdens to the public for at least one half of the year. 
Few countries, however favourably circumstanced in other 
respects, could bear such an onus as this. A highly mort- 
gaged country like Ireland must eventually break down 
under it. If the relief of the poor-rates were to cease, a 
great number of those now dependent on them must inevi- 
tably perish. It remains, then, for our legislators to con- 
sider — Can the population be provided for without involving 
farmers, landlords, and a large class of capitalists, who 
have money lent on Irish estates, in one common ruin ? 

For this reason I should beg to call your Excellency's 
attention to the I3th section of the lOth Victoria, chap. 31. 
Therein it is enacted, that when the occupier of any holding, 
the net annual value of which is not rated at more than 
£,5, shall surrender his holding to his landlord, and the 
landlord shall be willing to forego all claims for rent that 
may be due by such occupier, and to provide two-thirds of 
any fair and reasonable sum that may be required for the 
emigration of such occupier and his family, it shall be 
lawful for the board of guardians, if they think fit, to charge 
upon the electoral division, in which such occupier may 
have resided, any sum not exceeding one half of that paid 
by the landlord, in aid of the emigration of such occupier 
and his familv. 



Now, my Lord, I hope in a very brief space to point out 
to you the advantage that might be expected from makhig 
this clause, under certain circumstances, compulsoiy, both 
on the guardians and on the landlords. 

Suppose that it was enacted, that, whenever any able- 
bodied man had been for a certain time, say four months, 
dependent on the rates for his support, it should be in- 
cumbent on the landlord to pay two-thirds, or even only 
half of the sum necessary to defray the expenses of the 
emigration of such able-bodied man with his family, and on 
the guardians to charge on the electoral division, in which 
he may have resided, the remaining portion of the sum 
necessary for their emigration, I am sanguine enougli to 
think that the dangers, with which all classes in Ireland are 
now threatened, might be averted, and the future prospects 
of the kingdom be considerably brightened. It is evident, 
that if this enactment were enforced, the owners and occu- 
piers of land would, after a very short time, be saved from 
the heavy taxation they are now paying to support the able- 
bodied labourers. It would be needless to point out the 
benefits that would be conferred on those of the working 
population, who would be removed from a spot where they 
Lad acquired all the idle and demoralized habits invariably 
engendered by povei-ty and want, to a land where tlicy 
would be sure of finding employment, with remunerating 
wages, or, on the well-grounded expectations that might be 
formed of elevating the condition of tiiose tiiat remained at 
home, from the relief of the over-crowded la)>our market, 
and the consequent removal of those causes by which their 
wages have been reduced to their present pitiably small 
amount. And, it appears to me, that by this or some 
similar enactment, the mucli wished-for object of indi- 
vidualizing the responsibility of property would be, in a 
great measure, attained. Under the law, as at present 



coDsdlttied, m landowner has bat little sdmnliu to give 
emploTment to the poor on his own estate, or eren to those 
in his immediate neighbourhood, except he happoi to possess 
the whole, or the greato* part, of an electxiral diTision. 
Experience has shewu that, geoerallT speaking, the present 
law does not afford a stunolns to the owners and occu- 
piers of land in an electoral difisioa to combine tor the 
sake of giving emplovment. Ic has been proposed bj 
some to make each tows-land sapport its own poor. The 
insaperable objectioos against carrring into e&ct this pro- 
posal baTe been lucidly detailed br Lord John Rnasdl, in 
his answer to some beard of snardxans who ex^weased their 
Tiews on the subject to ^i™ Xow, if an enactmau ^hnilar 
to tiiat which I propose were carried, there wooLd be at 
least the same inducement to owners and occapiers of land 
to combine to ^re emplojmenc tiiac diere now is^ inasmach 
as the expense ot supporcxn:;. ^'c & certain nomber of 
Qionths* the able-bodied men woo migac be one of empIoT- 
m«fnc. arid a pordcn of rhe exijcnae neeessarT* tbr rhetr 
emigration, woold be chargied on the eiecforaL diTisBoos. 
A due propordoa \}£ these exrjeuses -4rr?uld d&il oa the 
owTiers of grass parksv and on ta«x*e wiio iiad cleared thnr 
estares. Kite^a landlord would have ::)e strongest possible 
miliicemenc to look, ancr his own >)or. xs he wooLd be 
obiij^jd » pa J a T'jry coosiderabie yorcon of oe som 
necessary u? deiraj :he expenses of emignoun of ihuee who 
might coadnne unemployed. Xoi«over« a reftninabiii OfOpe 
might be entertained of pucdng an end 'ju she pt>mic8MB 
sy^»(em, which has hither^ been so prevalent* of subdiTidfii^ 
!aad juc Tery small %aemeucs^ 3or :he purpose of exaoctxn^ 
a r:ick-rt;uc :r»jm i sec -jl pttu^>er ^^inmciK It .s Wf;d known 
ihac land, ^^r *« h.ch a wealths iurmer wo(L.d not pre neore 
diaa i.I KV per acre* when ?o suodiv.ued, wtii jxui Jt.6 
or j^.S per icrr? :»> "^w -Hvpnefor Tbis >v^aniL 



likely to be fostered and encouraged by the present poor 
law, which will allow the owner of a town-land so subdi- 
vided, to throw a considerable portion of the onus of sup- 
porting his pauper tenants on the neighbouring proprietors, 
and the out-door relief will assist the former to pay the rack- 
rents that are usually extorted from them. I have known 
instances of extensive landed proprietors removing the poor 
from other parts of their estate to town-lands situated in 
different unions from the rest of their properties, with a 
view of making them chargeable to the unions in which 
they had but little interest. An act similar to that which I 
am advocating would prevent any proprietor crowding his 
property with more people than could be absorbed in the 
labour of the surrounding district, and would effectually 
remedy the gross abuses to which I have alluded. 

Perhaps the greater objection that could be urged against 
the enforcement of such an enactment, would be the expense 
which it might occasionally entail upon individual proprie- 
tors. But, in considering this objection, it should be borne 
in mind, that the expense of removing a family to America 
does not exceed that of keeping them at home as paupers 
for two years, and that were a heavy outlay for this purpow; 
once incurred by any proprietor, it would afterwards save 
him from that annual confiscation of property with which 
he is now threatened. In some cases it might be advisable 
to make an advance to the landlords to defray a portion of 
the expenses of emigration with which they would be charged, 
such advances to be repaid by instalments in two or three 
years at the utmost, with interest from the time of the 
removal of the paupers from their estates. 

I am fully aware, also, of the objections that may be urged 
on general principles to emigration as a remedial measure. 
Admitting the force of these objections in ordinary time^, 
1 think it will not be disputed that there are crises in the 
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social condition of every country, when it is extremely 
desirable that a facility of emigration should be afforded to 
the labouring population, when, from temporary causes, a 
large number of them are unable to find employment at 
home. Such a facility must tend to mitigate the sufferings 
and privations which any improvement in machinery, change 
of fashion, or removal of protective duties invariably causes, 
before those who are thereby thrown out of employment 
can be absorbed in the increasing demand for labour in 
other branches of industry, and must be regarded in the light 
of a safety valve necessary for the well working of the social 
machinery of the state. And, surely, if ever there was a 
crisis in any country which would make it desirable that this 
safety valve, if I may use the expression, should be made 
available, the fact that four millions of people, who were 
formerly supported on the very lowest description of food 
by which human life can be preserved, many of them 
almost in a semi-barbarous condition, unaccustomed to 
habits of regular industry, are by the failure of the crop 
on which they had hitherto subsisted, thrown on the rest of 
the community for support, justifies a demand for the appli- 
cation of some such extraordinary remedy. While I fully 
agree with those who maintain that, if the resources of 
Ireland were properly developed, it might maintain a far 
greater population than it contains at present, I think it 
will be allowed that a considerable period must elapse before 
its resources can be so developed. Nothing would be so 
likely to accelerate their development as a measure similar 
to that which I am now advocating ; which, by alleviating 
the poverty of the country, would remove one of the principal 
causes of disturbance and agitation by which its improve- 
ment is now mainly retarded ; and if the expenses of 
emigmtion were made chargeable on the owners and occu- 
piers of land, in the manner that I have proposed, it is 



probable that all means of profitable employment would 
be tried to the utmost before emigration to any extent 
took place. 

Once more apologizing for trespassing on your Excel- 
lency's attention, 

I haye the honour to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency's most obedient Servant, 

WILLIAM POLLARD URQUHART. 



Arthur's Club, 
May 30, 1848. 
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